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For the Graham Journal. 
I CAN’T AND I WON’T. - 

When these two obstructions get across 
the track of reform the cars must stop or be 
thrown off. Though ‘seven men that can 
render a reason’ should get the lever of 
truth under these obstacles they could not 
remove them. They are immovable and in- 
surmountable. Seat yourself by the side of 
an old lady who has been a slave to her tea- 
pot for forty years, and tell her of the injuri- 
ous effects of her favorite beverage—make 
the case as plain as it may be made, that 
she would be far better without it and that 
she ought to give it up, atonce, ‘O! I can’t, 
she will tell you. ‘ It is so exhilarating, it is 
so cooling of a summer afternoon, and makes 
me feel so well, that I can’t think of giving 
it up.’ There is still, however, some encour- 
agement to press the point, and you pro- 
ceed to adduce the testimony of eminent 
physicians, as to the pernicious effects of tea, 
and also appeal to her sense of duty, by en- 
Jarging upon the fact that our bodies were 
given us to. be taken care of, not to be poi- 
soned and destroyed ; and that there is a 
solemn responsibility resting upon us with 
respect to the welfare of the body as well as 
the soul. After a short pause she exclaims, 
‘O, I can’t give up my tea and I won't give it 
up.’ Now this is the end of all controversy. 

Turn aside now, to that delicate maiden, 
and preach to her on the same subject. 
‘ Well,’ she replies, ‘ since you think that tea 
is so bad, and asI don’t care much about it, 
I ll consent to exchange it for hot water.’ 
Cold water is better. ‘No, I must have 
something hot.’ Having partly gained one 


can’t give up my coffee in the morning,’ 
But you complain of head ache almost ey- 
ery day, and it may be owing in part to 
your coffee. _Would you not be willing, for 
the sake of your health, to give up coffee, 
‘O, it is séldom that I have the head ache 
and I’m sure coffee does not hurt me: I 
can’t give thatup.’ You complain of dyspep> 
sia Now hot biscuit and animal food are 
injurious. ‘ Oh, I see what you are at. You 
want to make a Grahamite of me; but J 
can’t be a Grahamite and I won’t.’ There is 
no more to be said, for there is no reasoning 
against a won’t. She must, therefore, go on 
nursing the head ache and feeling the dyse 
pepsia until they become strong enough to 
storm and carry the citadel of health, and 
lay her in an early grave. 

But be not discouraged. The cause of 
health and happiness is a good one. Go te 
that young man, already the victim of diss . 
ease, and talk to him of the necessity of fores 
going the Juxuries and excesses of the table, 
|and coming dewn to a simple diet. Com- 
|ing duwn! 1 ought to have said going up 
'to a diet corresponding with the natural 
wants of the body. It is the epicure and 
the glutton feasting on the carcasses of dead 
hogs who come:down. The thorough and 
consistent Grahamite moves in a much 
higher sphere. ‘Tell that young man if 
he would enjoy health he must carry his 
temperance principles through. He must 
abstain, not only from rum, gin and brandy 
but from wine, beer and cider, tea, coffee 
and tobacco. He must, also, discard ani- 
mal food and draw his sustenance from the 
vegetable kingdom. Will he make the trial ? 
It certainly can do him no hurt.. Many who 
have tried the experiment for years have 
published the result to the world, and it has; 
always been favorable. No man who has 
given the system a fair trial has yet appear- 
ed to condemn it. If there were any cases 
of failure they would probably have been laid: 
before the public, for a perverted appetite: 
would not let them pass unnoticed. But will 
the young man follow your advice? Listen) 
to him. ‘ What! not a glass of Champaigneé’ 








point you proceed to another. ‘O, no! I 
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at a social party! Not a tumbler of bottled 
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cider at a temperance house! Not a good 
strong cup of coffee in the morning, nor a 
bite. of a lobster at night? How should I 
look at the Tremont, nibbling at a piece 
of bran bread, or with all due consideration 
hacking upon a cold indian pudding, while 
the rest of the company were zealously en- 
gaged in demolishing the pigs and turkeys ? | 
Away with your bread and water system!’ 

But your health requires,—‘ Health! when 
my appetite is gone, I ’Il send for the doc- 
tor. It will be time enough then, to talk 
of diet. Let disease come, if it must 
come,’ and age and infirmity too, I shall ' 
not trouble my head about such matters 
before-hand.’ There ’s a hopeful subject for 
you. Mr. Editor, what will you do with him? 
He is a slave to his appetite, and what 
is worse he loves his bondage. When na- 
ture breaks down, under her load, and he is 
laid on his death bed, you may talk to him | 
about the best way of living; but now, 
you may as well undertake to reason with 
the whirlwind as with him. He won’t hear | 
you and there is an end of the whole mat- 
ter. 

Were it not for the fact that long com- 
munications are seldom read, I would en- 
large tpon this subject. I must close, how- | 
ever, by saying that these can’ts and won’ts 
are a numerous and powerful people, who | 
‘come of the giants’ and are especially op- 
posed to all kinds of reform which relate to 
the lusts of the flesh. s. 


SAFE STUDY CHAIRS. 

Me. Campett,—Notwithstanding all the 
cautions given by physicians and others to | 
sedentary men against exposure to disease 
and premature death, by too much sitting at | 
their studies, it is too notorious that hundreds 
destroy their lives in this way, which the | 
writer believes might be spared, even with no | 
other means than such as he is now enjoy- | 
ing with his writing-chair, in penning this | 
article. For thirteen years, he has now used | 
this chair or one like it, and many snes | 
from twelve to fifteen hours in the day, 
without extra exercise, or having any need 
of the high table, or standing desk, very 
common with men of study, or much 
writing. I am well aware that the study 














constant use, and that was in the study of 
Mr. Hopkins, now’ Presbyterian minister of 
Auburn, N. Y. The particular difference 
ofa safe writing chair from one which is 
unsafe, consists in its being so constructed, 
as to have its table leaf elevated to a suffi- 
cient height, and with a proper desk-like 
slope before the face, so that the body shall 
be best accommodated to it, when sitting 
perfectly erect, with both arms or hands laid 
upon it, with the book or paper, in the 
most convenient and easy manner. In addi- 
tion to this, my chair has large, or long rock- 
ers, being a little higher than the common 
dining chair, so that_even while writing, 
considerable exercise of the bedy can be had, 
in its gentle move back and forward. The 
posture of the body too, without the move 
of the chair, can be changed at leisure, to 
great advantage, by a slip forward and 
backward, in the chair, which cannot be 
conveniently done in a common chair, with 
or without rockers, while writing at a com-’ 
mon table. Furthermore, I would say to 
the incredulous, that although hundreds 
have examined and sat down in this kind of 
chairs, with a preconceived opinion against 
the writing chair, all, so far as I have 
known, have at once pronounced them com- 
fortable, convenient and safe, on compari- 
son with other accommodations for such 
studies. Should any one be disposed to 
try the experiment by procuring the study 
chair, before having a pattern for the chair 
maker to imitate, he might do well, to go 
himself to the shop, as I did, and stay by, 
to ‘try it on,’ as he would a garment, un- 
til it shall, in every way, be perfectly fit- 
ting and convenient. And could but only 
one such chair be fairly tried in any col- 
lege or seminary, its members condemning 
it, if any, must surely be of very different 
constitution from myself. H. J***S. 





WATER OUR NATURAL BEVERAGE. 


Water is the natural and proper drink of 
man. Indeed it isthe grand beverage of 
organized nature. It enters largely into 
the composition of the blood, and juices of 
animals and plants, forms an important in- 
gredient in their organized structures, and 
bears a fixed and unalterable relation to 





chair which I recommend is almost every | 
where reprobated by sedentary men, as a_ 
more sure instrument of death than any | 
thing ever invented for their convenience 
in study. And from what I have seen of | 
study chairs generally wherever I have been, 
I donot wonder at their being so condem- 
ned, mostly, because the table leaf of such 
chairs being placed so low down, as greatly 
to injure the body accommodating itself 
thereto. Never in but one study besides my 


their whole, vital economy. It was the only 
beverage of the human family in their prim- 


\| eval state. 


In that garden, where grew ‘every tree 


|| pleasant to the sight and good for food,’ 


producing all the richnesg and variety of 
‘ fruit and flower’ which an omnipotent 
and all-bountiful Creator could adapt to the 
relish of his senses, and the exigencies of 
his entire organization, it cannot for a 
moment be doubted that man was in a 








own, have I seen the writing chair so con- 
structed as to be comfortable and safe for 


condition the best syited to secure to him 
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the uninterrupted, as well as the highest and 
best exercise and enjoyment, of his physical, 
mental, and moral powers. His drink was 
water. A river flowed from Paradise. From 
the moment that river began to‘ water the | 
garden,’ till the present, no human inven- | 
tion has equalled this simple beverage ; and 
all the attempts to improve it by the admix- 
ture of other substances, wether alcoholic, 
narcotic, or aromatic, have not only failed, 
but have served to deteriorate or poison it, 
and render it less healthful and safe. 

Water is as well adapted to man’s natural 
appetite, as to the physical wants of his 
organs. A natural thirst, and the pleasure 
derived from its gratification, were given us 
to secure to the vital: machinery the supply 
of liquid necessary to its healthy movements, 

When this natural thirst occurs, no drink 
tastes so good, and in truth none is so good 
as water; none possesses adaptations so 
exact to the vital necessities of the organs. 
So long as a fresh supply of liquid is not 
needed, so long there is not the least relish 
for water; it offers no temptation, while its 
addition to the circulating fluids would be 
useless or hurtful. 

This topic has been most ably discussed 
by Dr. Oliver, as follows:—‘The waste of 
the fluid parts of our bodies requires the use 
of drink to repair it, and we derive a sensi- 
ble gratification from quenching our thirst. 
What use do we make of this fact? Why, 
to try if we cannot find something that we 
shall take pleasure in drinking, whether we 
are thirsty or not; and in this search man- 
kind have been remarkably successful. To 
such a degree indeed have we succeeded in 
varying and increasing a pleasure which 
was designed by nature merely as an incen- 
tive to quench our thirst, that to quench 
thirst is become one of the last things that 
people drink for. It is seldom indeed that 
people in health have any natural thirst, 
except perhaps after exercise, or labor in a 
hot day. Under all other circumstances, we 
anticipate the sensation by drinking before 
it comes on, so as but seldom to enjoy the 
natural and healthful gratification of drink- 
ing because we are thirsty. Who has not 
observed the extreme satisfaction which 
children derive from quenching their thirst 
with pure water, and who that has perverted 
his appetite for drink, by stimulating his 
palate with bitter beer, sour cider, rum and 
water, and other brewages of human inven- 
tion, but would be a gainer even on the 
score of mere animal gratification, without 
any reference to health, if he could bring 
ack his vitiated taste to the simple relish of 
nature. Children drink because they are dry. 
Grown people drink, whether dry or not, 
because they have discovered a way of 
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water because this is a beverage of Nature’s 
own brewing, which she has made for the 
purpose of quenching a natural thirst. 
Grown people drink any thing but water, 
because this fluid is intended to quench only 
a natural thirst, and natural thirst is a thing 
which they seldom feel. 

‘ One of the evils, though not the only or 
| the greatest one, of perverting the natural 
appetite of thirst, is, that it leavesus without 
a guide to direct us when we need drink, 
}and when we do not. There is no danger, 
| it is true, that this want will mislead us into 
| drinking too little ;the danger is, that we 
| shall be betrayed into drinking too much, 
|. e. when nature does not require it ; and 
‘such no doubt is frequently the case. Ifa 
/man is fond of some particular drink (and 
/most people I believe have their favorite 

liquor, ) he will be tempted to take it when 
| he does not really need it. This considera- 
| tion points out the wisdom of nature in pro- 
| viding for usa beverage which has nothing - 
to tempt us to drink, except when we are 
really thirsty. At all other times, water Is 
either perfectly indifferent, or it is disagree- 
able to us; but when we labor under thirst, 
i. e. when nature requires drink, nothing is 
so delicious to a pure, unadulterated taste. 
While we adhere to this simple beverage we 
shall be sure to have an unerring prompter 
to remind us when we really require drink ; 
and we shall be jn no danger of being 
tempted to drink when nature requires it not. 
But the moment we depart from pure water, 
we lose this inestimable guide, and are left, 
not to the real instincts of nature, but to an 
|artificial taste in deciding on actions inti- 
mately connected with health and long life. 
What is more common than for a man to 
take a glass of beer, or cider, or wine, or 
rum and water, not because he is thirsty, 
and really needs drink, but because oppor- 
tunity makes it convenient, and he thinks it 
wil] taste well. And this is true, not only of 
fermented or distilled liquors which are 
| directly injurious in other modes, but in a 
less degree of any addition made to pure 
water to make it more palatable. Let me 
not be misunderstood. [ am far from insin- 
uating that lemonade, soda water, and milk 
and water, are hurtful drinks. Far from it. 
But I say, that in using even these mild and 
healthful beverages we lose one important 
advantage we should derive from the use of 
pure water alone. Ifthey are more palatable 
to us than water (and otherwise we should 
have no motive to use them,) we shall be 
tempted to take them oftener, and in greater 
quantities than is required by nature, and 
may thus unconsciously do ourselves an 
injury. It is rare for a person to drink a 
glass of water when he is not thirsty, merely 











making drinking pleasant. Children drink 


for the pleasure of drinking ; and as thirst is 
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the natural guide, if he drinks when not! 
thirsty, he takes more fluid than nature 
points out as proper ; and so far violates one 
of her obvious laws, But it may be asked if 
any injury can result from drinking more 
than nature absolutely requires. Not per- 
haps in particular instances, but the habit of 
drinking more may undoubtedly be injuri- | 
ous. It is a sufficient answer to all these | 
—- to say that our Creator knows best. | 

oder the guidance of the instincts he has | 
implanted in us we are safe. But as soon as 
we leave these, and place ourselves under 
the direction of our own educated appetites, 
we are constantly liable to be led into danger. 
Tt is certainly hurtful to drink habitually 
more than was intended by nature, because 
it imposes upon the constitution the task of 
removing the excess ; or else it is retained in } 
the system, and there may lead to dropsy, or 
some other of the consequences of plethora, 
or redundance of fluids in the system. ’ 

Dr. Cullen, formerly a distinguished pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Edinburgh, after 
speaking of the general use of water, both 
by man and the brute creation, remarks,— 
‘Simple water is, without any addition, the 
proper drink of mankind. ’ 

Dr. Gregory, the successor of Cullen, in 
his Conspectus Medicine Theoretice, says, 
that ‘ pure spring water, when fresh and 
cold, is the most wholesome drink, and the 
most grateful to those who are thirsty, 
whether they be sick or well; it quenches 
thirst, cools the body, dilutes, and thereby 
obtunds acrimony—olten promotes sweat, 
ac noxious matters, resists putrefac ion, 
aids digestion, and, in fine, strengthens the 
stomach. ’ 

Dr. James Johnson, an eminent physician 
now residing in London, remarks upon | 
water as follows: ‘ There can be no question | 
that water isthe best and the only drink | 
which nature has designed for man ; and 
there is as little doubt but that every person | 
might, gradually, or even pretty quickly, 
accustom himself to this aqueous beverage. | 
The water drinker glides tranquilly through 
life without much exhilaration or depression, 
and escapes many diseases to which he | 
would otherwise be subject. The wine | 
drinker experiences short but vivid periods 
of rapture, and Jong intervals of gloom ; he 
is also more subject to disease. The 
balance of enjoyment then, turns decidedly 
in favor of the water drnker, leaving out 
his temporal prosperity and future anticipa- 
tions; and the nearer we keep to his regimen, 
the happier we shall be. ’ 

Dr. Mussey’s Prize Essay on Ardent Spirits. 








Ir has been ascertained that twenty-five millions 
of bushels of grain are consumed by distillers in the 
United States, annually! 
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j CONDITION OF THE SYSTEM 
IN IEALTH AND DISEASE. 
But there are agents of higher importance 
than alcohol or fermented liquors, which 
| may safely be employed to sustain the sink- 
| ing powers in fevers and to restore the lost 
| strength afier they have subsided. 
| Of these, the first to be named is pere air. 
| ‘I believe,’ says Mr. James, in his valuable 
work on inflammation, ‘there is no poison 
more injurious than foul air—no restorative 
more effectual than pure air ; and it runs no 
| risk of disordering the digestive organs, as 
bark often does, or stimulating the vessels 
too much, like wine.’ The restorative powers 
of the blood depend on its purity, and the 
purity of this fluid cannot be secured with- 
out pure air; hence the absolute necessity 
of the most strict and persevering attention 
to ventilation and cleanliness. 
Another agent is water. .This is the 
| proper beverage when a beverage is needed. 


| Nothing is so grateful in the thirst of fever, 


and nothing so good ; and its febrifuge, as 
well as tonic or invigorating power, judi- 
'ciously applied to the surface of the body, is 
| most striking. Either pure, or impregnated 

with soap, or saline substances, it may be 
, used by way of affusion, ablution, or spong- 
| ing, at a temperature warm, cool, or cold, 
| according to circumstances, The success- 
| ful use of cold water by Dr. Currie applied 
to the body in fevers is well known. 

Dr. Robert Jackson, speaking of the 
fevers of Jamaica, says, that ‘ after obviate- 
ing particular symtoms of a fatal tendency, 
it was the principal indication to support 
the general powers of life, or to excite the 
tone and vigor of the system.’ For this 
purpose he mentions ‘ cold bathing ’ as ‘ the 
most important remedy in the cure of the 
fevers of the West Indies.’ For the purpose 
of removing the prostration and Janguor ac- 
companying a form of fever prone to attack 
foreigners arriving in hot climates, he ob- 
serves, that ‘the principal trust was placed 
in warm and cold bathing, which under 
proper management seldom failed of an- 
swering every expectation completely, or 
of speedily removing the chief symtoms of 
danger.’ This gentleman was in the habit 
of frequently impregnating the water strong- 
ly with common salt. : 

Often have I witnessed in fits of distress- 
ing prostration, joined sometimes with great 
irritability of the nerves, both during and 
after the subsidence of the severity of acute 
disease, a far more refreshing and invigor- 





'| ating effect from sponging the head,* body, 


and limbs with simple water, or weak warm 
soap-suds, followed by gentle friction, than 
from any doses of spirit, wine, or porter, I 
have ever seen administefed. It is a striking 


* The hair having been previously sheared off. 
































remark of the celebrated Hoffman, that if 
there be in nature a universal remedy, that 
remedy is water.’ 

Among the means of restoring the 
strength, one of great value is exercise, 
especially in the open air. Indeed there 
seems to be no adequate substitute for this 
remedy. Who has not felt its invigorating 
effects? Dr. Jackson, already quoted, ob- 


served the most happy effects in the resto-- 


ration of the bodily powers reduced by 
yellow fever, from his patients when too 
weak to raise their heads, being carried out 
daily in carts or wagons. Passive exercise 
in the sick chamber, or the removal from it 
to any adjoining room on a truckle-bed or 
chair, may be made very useful to the sick 
patient, when his strength is too much 
reduced to admit of his being carried 
abroad. 

In addition to the common articles of 
plain, unstimulating food, may be mentioned 
as an important restorative agent, fresh, ripe, 
fruit. This, especially if acidulo-saccharine 
and juicy, often presents to the stomach 
precisely the stimulus it craves, and may be 
borne when spirit and wine cannot be taken 


without disturbing the circulation. The man™ 


who shall invent a cheap and easy method 
of preserving without decay the well ripened, 
juicy, and pulpy fruits, will be entitled to 
the thanks of succeeding generations. Could 
the grape, instead of being manufactured 
into wine, be carried fresh and distributed 
freely in distant countries, in place of the 
intoxicating liquor with which it now 


supplies them, an unspeakable amount of || 


health and comfort would result to the 
human family. 

With prescribed attention to ventilation, 
cleanliness, ablutions, and frictions, plain, 
nourishing food, including often fresh fruits, 


joined with early and persevering exercise, || 


I have known patients to recover with a 
rapidity greater than I remember to have 
obserevd from any use whaiever of intoxi- 
cating drinks and narcotics. 

Under a more perfect acquaintance with 
the functions of life, and with the influences 
exerted upon it by remedial agents, may it 
not be hoped that the period will arrive 
when not only ardent spirit, but all intoxi- 
cating liquors, will be regarded as not abso- 
lutely necessary in the practice of physic or 
surgery? It may perhaps be worth remark- 
ing, that throughout the wide-spread king- 
doms of animal and vegetable nature, not a 
particle of alcohol in any formor combi- 
nation whatever has been found as the 
effect of a single living process, but that it 
arises only out of the decay, the dissolution, 
and the wreck of organized matter, or of its 
ever variedand wonderful productions; and 
is it probable that the beneficent Author of 
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such a countless multitude of medicinal 
agents as exist in the products of vital action, — 
would have left, to be generated among the 
results of destructive chemistry, an article 
essential to the successful treatment even of 
a single disease ? 

The profession of medicine has an exten- 
sive scope. It looks into the structure of 
animal machinery, it investigates the laws. 
of its vital movements, both in health and 
disease, and contemplates a variety of influ- 
ences by which its complicated processes 
are accelerated, retarded, suspended, or 
destroyed. It learns, that to the functions 
of life belongs a standard rate of action, 
beyond which they cannot be safely excited 
or driven ; that alcoholic and narcotic stim- 
ulants derange and confuse the healthy 
movements, exhaust the vital power more 
than nature intended, and induce prema- 
ture decay and dissolution. This profes- 
sion claims the strictest alliance with the 
cause of humanity ; it cherishes good will, 
and proffers substantial blessings to man. 
It extends its hand not only to the exhaust- 
ed, bed-ridden patient, and to the tottering 
and dejected invalid, but even to the healthy 
man, to save him from the pain and suffering 
which ignorance, or custom, or recklessness. 
might bring upon him. 

Let physicians then be true to their pro- 
fession. Let them study the duties they owe 
to the communities with whom they live and 
labor. Let them teach the means of pre- 
serving health, as well as of combating 
disease ; let them show, as it is in their 
power to do, that the taking of medicine in 
health, in order to prevent disease, is most 
|absurd and mischievous; that the surest 
|guarantee of health is a correct regimen, 
| and that the best treatment of acute disease 
| is often very simple. 

Let them explain, as far as practicable, to 
| those around them, the mechanism of their 
_physical organization, and when it can be 
' done, ‘ knife in hand,’ the work will be easy. 
Let them expound, so far as known, the 
beautiful and harmonious laws enstamped 
upon this organization, by which its com- 
plicated movements and diversified pheno- 
mena are sustained ; laws as immutable in 
their nature, and inflexible in their opera- 
tion, as those that hold the planetary system 
together; and like them originating in the 
same incomprehensible and mighty mind, 
which, acting in the strength of its own 
philanthropy and unchangeableness, gave to 
man a moral code from amidst the smoke 
and thunders of Sinai. No law comin 

from this high source can be violated wi 

impunity ; and.he who infringes a law of the 
vital economy, receives, in an injury done to 
the machinery of life, the penalty of his 
transgression with no less certainty than be 
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who leaps from a tower heedless of gravita- 
uuen. ith all its given power of accommo- 


dation to circumstances, no possible training 
er education of this machinery can change 
the nature of its primitive adaptations, and 
make an article congenial and healthful, 
which was originally repulsive and noxious. 
No human ingenuity or perseverance can 
render impure air as wholesome as that 
which is pure, or any form of intoxicating 
liquor as healthful as water. 

So long as alcohol retains a place among 
sick patients, so long there will be drunkards; 
and who would undertake to estimate the 
amount of responsibility assumed by that 
physician who prescribes to the enfeebled, 
dyspeptic patient the daily internal use of 
spirit, while at the same time he knows that 
this simple prescription may ultimately ruin 
his health, make him a vagabond, shorten his 
life, and cut him off from the hope of heaven. 
Time was when it was used only as a med- 
icine, and who will dare to offer a guaranty 
that it shall not again overspread the world 
with disease and death ? 

Ardent spirit—already under sentence of 
public condemnation, and with the prospect 
of undergoing an entire exciusion from the 
social circle, and the domestic fire-side— 
still lingers in the sick chamber, the com- 
panion and pretended friend of its suffering 
inmates. It rests with medical men to say 
how long this unalterable, unrelenting foe 
ofthe human race shall remain secure in 
this sacred, but usurped retreat. They 
have the power, and theirs is the ‘duty to 


perform the mighty exorcism. Let the unit- | 


ed effort soon be made, and the fiend be 
thrust forth from this strong but unnatural 
alliance and companionship with men, and 
cast into that ‘ outer darkness’ which lies 
beyond the precincts of human suffering and 
human enjoyment. Ibid. 





INFLUENCE OF TOBACCO ON THE SENSES. 
The following are some particulars recent- 
ly obtained, viz. in April, 1836, in a person- 
al conversation with Jonathan Cummings, 
Esq. an intelligent farmer of N. H. Hoe re- 
marked, that he continued to take a little 
snuff for about four months after discontinu- 
ing smoking and chewing. ‘ While in the 
habit of smyking,’ said he, ‘ there was a hol- 
low place in my stomach large enough to 
hold my two fists, which nothing could fill ; 
food would not do it; drink would not do 
it; nothing but tobacco smoke.’ After 
“quitting the tobacco ‘the hollow place was 
gradually filled up ;’ the appetite increased, 
food digested better, and all the unpleasant 
symptoms were removed in about a month 
after the entire disuse of the snuff. 
He observed to me that he never in his 
life used tobacco -to excess, but always 
‘temperately’; although he admitted, the 
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‘employing it in three forms might have been 
equivalent to a rather free use of it in one 


| mode. 


The effects of tobacco on the senses 
of seeing and hearing, in his case were very 


striking. He used spectacles for several 
years, during his indulgence in tgbacco, and 


he assured me that at the age of fifty-five 
years, he could not read a word in any com- 
mon book, even in the strongest sunshine, 
without spectacles. He had also a ringing 


| and deafness in both ears for ten years, and 











at times the right ear was entirely deaf. 


| During the last year of his tobacco life this 


difficulty very perceptibly increased. ‘In 
about a month,’ said he, ‘ after quitting to- 
bacco in its last form, that is, snuff, my head 
cleared out, and I have never had a particle 
of the complaint since ; not the least ring- 
ing, nor the least deafness.’ And it was 
not many months before he could dispense 
with his spectacles, and ‘ from that time to 
the present,’ says he, ‘I have been able, 
without spectacles, to read very convenient- 
ly and to keep my minutes, having been a 
good deal engaged in surveying lands.’ He 
remarked, however, that when compelled to 
employ his eyes upon a book for some hours 
in succession, especially at evening, he found 
his spectacles convenient. He certainly 
hears quick, and his eye is altogether keener 
and stronger than. usual with men of his age. 
He is now in his sizty-third year. That the 
defective vision and hearing were owing, in 
a great degree, to the tobacco, must be in- 
ferred from the fact of his food and drinks 
having been nearly the same, before and 
since quitting that article, with the excep- 
tion of tea, which, as he drank it twice a 
day for many years, may doubtless claim a 
share in the mischief done to the organs of 
the senses. Said he, ‘I never lived high, 
my food was always plain, and I eat now the 
same things I did formerly.’ For organs so 
enfeebled as his, and for so long a time, to 
regain their powers to so great an extent, de- 
notes a native energy of constitution, far 
above the standard of mediocrity. 


How can a temperance man use tobac- 
co? With what consistency can he ask his 
neighbor to abstain from alcohol, on the 
ground of its being injurious to body and 
mind, while he indulges himself in the hab- 
itual gratification of an appetite, unnatural 
and pernicious, and holding, in some re- 
pects, a strorg alliance with that produced 
by an alcoholic beverage? How long shall 
the widow’s mite, consecrated, under many 
personal privations to the great object of doing 
good to mankind, be perverted to sustain a 


disgustful and hurtful habit, by the benefici- 
ary of an Education Society? 


How long are the sacred altars of God to 
be polluted with this unhallowed offering, and 
the garments of the priesthood to remain va- 
cleansed from its defilements ? 


How long 
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shall transgressors be called upon to listen, 
with a spirit of conviction and repentance, 
to sermons on the great duties of Christian 
self-denial, prepared and pronounced under 
the inspiration of this poison ? 

Dr. Mussey’s Essay on Tobacco. 





REFORM IN MEDICAL PRACTICE. 
{Extracted from the Address of Dr. W. A. Alcott, 
delivered before the American Physiological Soci- 

ety, March 7, 1837.] x* F 

One important aim of societies like our | 
own should be, to effect a reform in medical 
practice. I regret to say so, especially as I 
am liable to be misunderstood. I entertain 
no sentiments of hostility towards medical | 
men, as such, nor towards the medical pro- | 
fession. But I tell you, as I do not hesitate 
to tell them, that there ought to be a radical 
reform of their profession. 

At the present time, physicians are paid | 
in exact proportion to the amount of disease, | 
real or supposed, which exists in the com- | 
munity. The greater the amount of dis-— 
ease, the greater is the demand for physi- | 
cians, and the greater the expense to the 
community for their support. This, I say, is | 
the general truth. And the consequences 
are obvious. Measures for the prevention 
of disease, and the promotion of health and 
longevity, will be so directly in opposition 
to their pecuniary interests, that though there 
may be and are many individuals among 
them anxious for reform, yet, as a body, it 
cannot be expected they will make any 
strong efforts for this purpose. Why should | 
they 7 What motive have they todo so? No 
expectations of this sort on our part would 
be encouraged by any known facts in the 
history of mankind. When and where has 
any profession of men reformed itself? 

I might here add a curious fact in rela- 
tion io the demand for and employment of 
physicians, as society is now constituted, 
Not only is it for the interest of medical 
men that disease should be increased, and 
thus an increase of expense incurred, but it 
is also true that, to a certain extent, the 
more physicians we have in the community, 
the more expense we actually have. Not 
that many medical men, young or old, are 
so hardened or so hungry as to cause or pro- 
long disease by design. Such a charge is, 
by some, often preferred against them; but 
I regard it as unjust. Yet who has not often 
witnessed an increase of medical business in 
a community, in proportion to the increase 
in the number of physicians? What individ- 
ual of this assembly, whose opportunities for 
observation have not been exceedingly limit- 








ed, will not be ready to. attest the truth of 
this suggestion? . 

Two things necessary to be secured in the 
progress of a medical reform are the follow- 
ing: —1. To render the compehsation of phy- || 
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sicians, surgeons, &c. in just proportion, 
always, to health, and not to the loss of it. 
Something not unlike this is said to be done 
already in China, and a few other countries 
of the East. But we have examples of the 
same sort of wisdom still nearer home. The 
southern planters often employ as skilful’a 
physician as they can to attend their fam- 
ilies—especially their slaves—at a fixed 
salary. Whether the salary be little or mach, 
it will of course be for the attending physi- 
cian’s interest to earn it as easily as possible. 
He will, therefore, be furnished not only with 
a motive for curing those already sick, ‘in 
the safest and best manner, but also for pre- 
venting the recurrence of disease in the same 
individuals, or the occurrence of it in others. 

This effort at prevention is the other im- 
portant thing to which I referred, as requir- 
ing a reformation in medical practice. How 
much better would it be to pay the physi- 
cian and the dentist for such advice and aid 
as.would prevent the disorder or decay of 


| our organs, than to lose days and weeks, and 


months and years of time—to say nothing of 
the pain and suffering—and pay large bills 
besides? The advantage of making more use 
of the advice and aid of skilful physicians in 
our families, in the way of prevention rather 
than cure, when contrasted with our usual 
injudicious, short-sighted fashion in this 
matter, would, at the very first view, strike 
us with surprise, were it not for the tyranny 
of long established and strongly confirmed 
habits. If this use, moreover, were to be 
made of medical men, it would gradually 
compel them to a more practical acquaint: 
ance with the laws of health and life, 

How much we can do directly, as an asso- 
ciation, in furtherance ofa measure of this 
kind, is uncertain; but indirectly, that is, in 
the carrying out of our plans and purposes, 
we may probably accomplish a great deal. 
It is, however, as individuals, and by: the 
force of individual example, as it seems to 
me, that we shall be able to do most, at 
least for the present. Let us not hesitate to 
seek the counsel of the wisest and best 
medical men we can find, in regard to the 
future course of ourselves and our families. 
Let us seek their assistance in determining 
how far the physiological errors of ourselves 
and those who preceded us have deranged 
our constitutions, and broken in upon the 


harmony originally intended by the Creator. 


Let us consult them especially in regard to 
the appropriate physical management of the 
younger members of our families. We are 
not, in these cases, to turn our own experi- 
ence out of doors, when it appears to conflict, 
on any point, with the opinion or advice of 
the physician ; nor should we hastily reject 
the latter. The one niay serve to correct 
the other. 
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HOW TO PROCEED 
IN OBTAINING THE BENEFITS OF GRAHAM'S 
SYSTEM ON DIET. 

1. Examine the subject carefully and 
candidly, with a determination to hear to 
reasou and truth, whatever it be. 

2. On learning the truth, acknowledge it, 
and count well the cost of going on as be- 
fore, and of turning directly about. 

3. Come to the fixed purpose, for con- 
science sake, as well as for interest, to be- 
gin immediately and at once on the system, 
and to carry it out, with full confidence of 
success, however your appetite may com- 
plain for a few perhaps, of the first weeks; 
and however your friends may frown or de- 
ride you. 

4. Begin at once, and go on decidedly in 
doing it, without once looking back to the 
Egyptian ‘flesh pots,’ and very soon, you 
inay expect the victory, and great gain even 
for another world, should you truly desire 
it. H. J. 

Boston PieGery.—About six miles from the 
city, says the West Springfield Journal, is the Boston 





At least seven hundred hogs are constantly || 


kept here, in condition for the market. They are fed 
entirely on the offal from the dwelling houses in Bos- 
ton, every one of which is visited in turn by the city 
carts. The offal increases, and the contractor calcu- 
lates that it will be sufficient hereafter to fatten one 
thousand hogs. The pig pen is an enclosure, with 
places of shelter from the storm. As the hogs attain 
their size, they are slaughtered on the spot, the fat 
barrelled up, and the lean sold in the city. 

Precious morsels, country reader, are they not? 
Do you not greatly desire to live in Boston and taste 
them? Hut we have reason to believe that you some- 
times have bits equally choice and sweet in the coun- 
try. It is stated that hogs in Vermont are occasionally 
fattened for the market ori the dead bodies of sheep, 
(from large flocks,) which die of the rot or other 
disease; and our own eyes have witnessed things 
which fall little short of this. Who is there that 
would not love pork ? Library of Health. 





*,* It should have been added in the receipt given 
for Bread-Making last week, that the sponge should 
not be disturbed after it is set. 





PHYSIOLOGICAL INFIRMARY. 
MEMBER of the American Physiological So- 
ciety, has offered a block of two new, spacious 
brick houses, in the vicinity of the Boston,common, 
for an Infirmary—that the principles taught by Dr. 
Sylvester Graham, and other Physiologists, in the 
curing and preventing disease may be fairly tested, 
and diffused throughout this country and the world. 
A medical gentleman who has been in very 
successful practice, on physiological principles, for 
the last three years, has offered his services as a 
Physician at the Infirmary—and another gentleman, 
who is well acquainted in dietetics and regimen— 
having kept a Graham boarding house for some time 
past, may be engaged as Superintendent of the es- 
tablishment. It is therefore requested, that those 
persons interested in an establishment of this kind— 
and know of any individuals, suffering from ill 
health, or acute chronic diseases, and who wish 
to enter it, for the purpose of being cured of their 
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Cambell, Correspondi of the American 
Physiological roy Reger? Bos delay. 
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Notrice.—The next monthly meeting of the 4mer- 
ican Physiological Society, will be held on Wed- 
nesday, July 5, at 8 o’clock, in the evening, at Up- 
per Amory Hall. On account of some unfinished 
| business the annual meeting of the Society was ad- 
| journed to the same place and evening et half-past 
| 7 o’olock. 











Graham Boarding House.—At 23, Brattle Street, 

| Boston.- Transient company furnished with board and 

lodging, or their meals without lodging. Tickets for 

| single dinners for sale at this office. Regular hours 
| for meals are 6, 12, and 6 o’clock. 








— 
| Graham’s Treatise on Bread Making, For sale at 
this office. Also, Graham’s Lectures to Young Men. 


‘LECTURES on Epidemic Diseases,’ and the 

| *Esculapian Tablets’ are frequently called for, but 

| are entirely out of print. ‘ Cornaro’s Discourses on a 
Temperate Life, with Notes and an Appendix, by 
SyxivesterR GRAHAM,’ a valuable little book, is 

| not to be found at the bookstores. 

Any who wish to encourage the republication of the 
above works may leave their names with the number 
of copies they will take, at this office, or at Marsh, 

| Capen and Lyon’s, 133 Washington Street. The 

| two first might be put in a neat form for about 37 1-2 

| cents each, and the other perhaps from 50 to 62 1-2. 


| DR. S.D. RBBD, 
SCIENTIFIC PRACTITIONER, 
RESIDES at present at No 23, Brattle St. Boston. 
Dr. Reep will attend and prescribe for the sick 
by the single visit; or if any desire it, he will en- 
gage by the year to visit families, prescribe for those 


; who are complaining and advise with all the best 
| course to be pursued for avoiding sickness. 

















VALUABLE WORKS 
Published and for sale by Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 
No. 133 Washington street. 

Caldwell on Physical Education. 
Combe on the Constitution of Man. 
Dr. Combe on Digestion. 
Combe’s Moral Philosophy. , 
Dr. Brighams’ Remarks on the Influence of Men- 
tal Cultivation on Health. Dr. Howe’s Discourse on 
the Social Relations of Man. 














RYANT & CLARKE, Dealers in Grain and 
Meal, Haverhill Street, near Warren Bridge, 
Boston. j--#>Graham Meal constantly on hand. 
DAVID BRYANT. 
CLINTON CLARKE, 


VOB PRINTINE, 


Of Every Description, neatly executed, 


By Geo. P Oakes, 








complaints, will make it ki#own to Mr. David 








Head of Hanover St. 








